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AS suggested by Knowles ;;Adult^ l^undig.of | 

defined as a discrete field ^ • March 26, 1926^"^ S 

the American Association P plagued with the typical | 

Like other youthful movements, xt h ^ ^li^ation and recog- ' 

problems of definition, ®h°f maL the early 

resolution of these Ihe Lrvices of what is 

nificant issues of our day cry u .. ijf adult education, 

still a relatively immature and gangling field Of acui 
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Many have attempted a global ‘^®^^"^'^^°^_°^_^ticularly if we 
adult education, but few if examining several defini- 

judge success by degree of apparent: These threads 

tions, however, some common threa „xd„ ourooseful, process, 
are best expressed by the words systemati ' P P^ and voluntarily 
adults (sometimes ".ature persons^ . eompuision) . The 

(at least in the sense that there is no ^ ^o separate and 

words purposeful and be^regarded as random or somewhat 

exclude that learning which y . , , olanned sequence of ex- 
accidental from that which ^P __gci£ied end. The latter is re- 

periences leading to some clearly specifieo en 

f erred to then as the process, of education. 
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Perhaps the most troublesome there are clearly 

is the word adult itself. Verner ^ maturity, and 

three* criteria which may ^ % aenerally is ruled out 

social responsibility. 2 The first .genera^ justifiably 

because it is judged unrealistx . i^aallv adults. The second 

served by adult education ^ho are n g^gtional . To suggest 

(maturity) is generally gudged t mature is to burden adminis- 

that adult education serves only g^d establishing levels 

trators with the xmpossxble task -roQnonsibility) is that 

of maturity. The final ‘^^iterion (social responsi^ 

which has enjoyed the most adult\ny one who has accepted 

this criterion leads one to accept as adult any 

adult-like responsibilities xn socxety. 
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^Malcolm Knowles , "What Do We Know About the Field of Adult 
Education," Adult Education , XIV, No. 2./ P- 



2ccolie verner, "Definitions of 
Adult Education Assocxatxon of U.S.A., ) P 
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’‘’prepared for the Education Commission of Adult 

used in Itf SlorL to determine avenues of engagement with Adult 

Education. 
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The teinn learn generally connotes a change in behavior 
(overt or covert) which is not attributable to either maturation, 
native response tendencies or temporary states of the. organism. 

Part-time is used by most definers of the field to re- 
fleet the rather secondary role (at least from the standpoint or 
time and energy available for its fulfillment) adult education 
plays in the lives of most of its participants. This tepn also 
serves quite clearly to distinguish many, forms of adult education 
from its youth education counterparts. The latter usually demands 
a primary commitment of time and energy by its participants. 

Finally, the term voluntary is used to convey a lack of 
any legal compulsion behind participation in adult education. 

It is realized, however, that there exists a great 

tariness surrounding participants of various agency based programs 
of adult education. 



Still other terms and phrases have been used to describe 
adult education. Many of these identify subleties missed by tne 
definitions alluded to above. Notable among these descriptions 
is the statement that adult education tends to be more instrumen- 
tal and flexible than other forms of education. This notion is 
generally associated with the voluntary and part-time nature o 
adult education. It is argued, since adult education is for many 
a voluntary activity which competes for time with many other 
adult activities, it must be highly flexible and reflective of 
adult needs and interests. It is further argued that adults 
like youth are not concerned with preparing themselves for an ill- 
defined future— they are living that future and finding it plagued 
with problems for which solutions must be sought through education 



Additionally adult education has been described as ex- 
tremely diverse and multidimensional. There is no single institu- 
tion engaged in adult education— rather there are many. Some 
are exclusively concerned with education such as university exten- 
sion (general and cooperative), universitj^ residential centers, 
evening colleges, public schools, and junior colleges while 
others are only partly educational, such as business and industry, 
labor unions. Armed Forces, religious institutions, penal insti- 
tutions, and voluntary associations. As a matter of fact, Johnstone 
found in his National survey of 1961-62 that over half of the ed- 
ucation activities in which adults were engaged were sponsored by 
institutions which were not primarily educational in nature. 



^John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J . Rivera, Volunteers_fp^ 
Learning (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965), p. 61. 
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Another dimension of the field educa- 

lllTZ generates I special set of problems resgved.^^_ 

cinn t-rainina directors in business and industry, etc. i 

is a large number g^^^itioners^w^^ 

regarded as V ^ anrl nunior colleges, edu- 

evening program of the public schools p^_ there is a 

cational officers in the Armed Forces, with 

hulh Of volunteer adult eductors who perf 

e^luS^l^sociatilAs/So^^^^^ leaders, teachers of 

adult Sunday School classes, etc. 

Finally, there is the di^nsion. A^popular^cla^^ 

ification for this dimension xncludes ^e g r ^ ^ 

technical, professional, fundamental or remedial, leis 
citizenship. 

NOW that we have explored. ^°''®Y®^.^?^|t^^re"its profusion- 
education is — let us turn to the ^es . gjjoj-t, the competent 
als ideally prepared „ nLS of the adult seg- 

adult educator °f,rinteSd instructional objectives 

ment of our society into clearly r^-rr^n-n^m which stands a more 
and thence designing and ^ this, he must be 

than good chance of success. Of Ld structure of soci- 

perceptive of and well versed in the order ana s i 

ety, determinants of ?„a4.?on administrative theory 

practice in program planning ® . teaching practice. This, 

professional adult educator) must possess. 

Given the above gather optmistic statement of ^w^^ 

professional adult thf field as a whole not 

do, one might reasonably ask, . --.egtion may be found by 

been more effective?" Answers "shons that 

exploring some of the unresolved problems and quesu 

plague the field. 

X. 4. earlier defines what the professional 

adult eLcator It prepared to ^^®"j^^lj®/aefinf ?he°Lnditions 

the field of adult education. 

We turn now to the identification of such 
variously gathered from members ProfesLrs 

cation organizations and °^^g^aig|Xered, are accompanied 

by recommendations for action while others are left open 
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for thought. In either case, they are presented to the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States with the hope that some may find 
their way to the Commission's Over— all Program of Concerns. 



public Acceptance 

The results of a National survey conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1961-62 revealed that one 
adult out of five participates in some form of educative activity 
during the course of a single year. In this day of rapid techno 
logical and social change, there may be just cause* for concern 
over this ratio. Kow long will the four non— participating adults 
continue in the mainstream of society contributing thereto and 
profiting personally therefrom? It is inconceivable that these 
individuals can long withstand the bombardments of our rapidly 
changing society without the supportive influence of continuing 
education. 

Assuming the desirability of and even necessity for con- 
tinuous learning on the part of most all United States citizens 
in the twentieth century, the question becomes Why do as many 
as four out of five fail to explicitly engage themselves in 
learning activity? Not to be forgotten here is the importance of 
general accessibility and accessibility of those kinds of pro- 
grams which indeed reflect the needs and problems of the non- 
participating public. These problem areas, hov/ever, will be 
dealt with later. The focus at this point is on the resistance 
that comes from some negative orientation on the part of the 
learner toward continuing education in general. 

1, Negative Attitude toward continuing Education — Far 
too frequently youth that graduate from our secondary schools or 
institutions of higher learning carry with them a negative 
attitude toward education — further supported by the degree as 
a symbol of termination. If a student's bag of cognitive skills 
and abilities has been filled to overflowing, yet he has develop- 
ed that orientation which resists further learning, what has he 
profited? 



2. Development of a concept of and Appreciatio n for Mfe- 
X^ong Learning . — This question, however important, is not an easy 
one to answer. Research is. needed to disclose those kinds of 
in-school and out-of‘^school experiences that foster such an ap- 
preciation. One might start by identifying groups at various 
age levels who obviously possess the appreciation and through 
their self reports identify instances which were critical to the 
development of such appreciation. 



^Ibid. , p, 34 
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In the meantime, if we can assume that the quality of a^ 
personas early experience in elementary and secondary schools is 
an important determinant of his attitude toward continuing edu- 
cation, we might recommend that teachers themselves be condi- 
tioned to acquire the concept of educational continuity. Many of 
the elementary and secondary school teachers with whom I 
had contact see their exclusive responsibilities resting within 
the limits of the grade level and subject. matter they teach. 

They generally do not perceive what they are doing as meply a 
link in an endless chain of education thal; ends only with death 
In the absence of such a global identity, -bhere exists li c, 
any, commitment to fostering the notion of continuation among 
their pupils. As a matter of fact, few teachers of our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools appear to he aware of the opportuni 
tiS for continuing education of which their students may subse- 
quently avail themselves— that is, opportunities other than the 
degree seeking opportunities through our university and college 
systems . 

How can teachers of our elementary and secondary schools 
be encouraged to develop this awareness of “something 
this commitment to instilling in their students those attitu es 
and appreciations as well as cognitive skills and 
requisite to their continuing educational pursuits throughout 
life? The field is wide open for experimentation here. As a 
starter, I would suggest that every major college or school o 
education in each of our states be encouraged 

adult education orientational course which all education majors 
would be required to complete. The Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education stands ready to assist such schools in designing 

these courses . 

3, Securing Greater Participation in Adult Educationally 

our Current Adult Public . — Perhaps it is , 

suggest that an adequate understanding of the breadth and depth 
of adult education on the part of “John Q. Public- together with 
awareness of specific opportunities for engagement in various 
program areas would indeed promote greater participation. Be- 
cause adult education is so diverse, content spanning 

the vastness of adult interests and with its ^ 

numbering many, misunderstanding comes easy. ” 

fine adult education in a manner consistent with their exposure 

to it, limited though it may be. Thus, one ^ 

adult education as synonymous with literacy education offered f 
adults by the public schools. Still another person may restric 
his definition to that which the County Agricultural Agent 
does, etc. 

At least part of the above problem might be solved by 
encouraging the governmental and educational officials of each 
sizeable community across the country to establish community adal 
education councils. The central responsibility of these coun- 
cils would be to assure that the total and collective adult 
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education resources of the community were being utilized in the mos- 
effective and efficient manner to resolve the breadth of educationa. 
problems in that community. At least one representative from each 
adult education agency in the community would sit on the council 
to assure that others were constantly kept informed of programming 
and resource changes being made by his agency. In addition, a 
core of professional adult educators would be hired to engage in 
those activities which because of their trani^cending nature are 
not properly the function of any one agency . . . i.e., 1) conduct 
of periodic community surveys, to assure that agenciefe of adult 
education continue to reflect needs of the community and individuali 
therein, 2) establish a counseling and informational center 
through which individuals could be processed on the way toward 
selecting that learning activity which most nearly fits their needs, 
3) keep the entire community informed of the various adult educa- 
tional activities in which they may engage themselves, and 4) con- 
tinuously involve clusters of the community in discussions which ^ 
would result in their continued identification with adult education 
and which would be a constant source of new program ideas. 



Leadership Development 

There are presently only twenty universities in the United 
States that offer a doctorate in adult education and another 40 
that offer the master’s degree. Moreover, the sum of doctorates 
produced by all concerned since the first at Columbia in the 1930 *s 
total less than 600.^ When this information is related to the 
estimate that there are now in existence more than 100,000 adult 
education positions that require the competence of a professional, 
it seems clear that we have not and are not keeping abreast of 
demand. What is even more disconcerting is that the estimate of 
100,000 positions was made prior to the appearance of such program 
stimulating Federal acts as the Economic Opportunity Act, Second- 
ary and Elementary Education Act, Technical Services Act and the 
Higher Education Act. 

Numbers of professionals available for hire, of course, is 
not our only concern. We are also concerned with quality. 
though progress has been made, we have not and are not attracting 
the young, highly competent scholars who have time, energy and 
the adventurous spirit demanded by the youthful movement of ^ 
adult education. As McNeil relates in his discussion of University 
Adult Education, "Too often, like moths to a light bulb, inferior 



^Cyril 0. Houle and John H. Buskey, "The Doctorate in Adult 
Education, 1935-1965," Adult Education , XVI (Spring, 1966), p.l34 
and Cyril O. Houle and Ivan M. Lappin, "Doctorates in Adult Edu- 
cation Awarded in 1966," Adult Education , XVII (Spring, 1967), p. 
132-133. 
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people cluster in the ranks of adult ^^ucation A^a >^esult 
traditional faculty members— many of them, xt is twe, no 
than the objects of their contempt-- regard those in a^ult 
tion as inferior members of the University Community. 

The problems and/or recommendations that 
of this back-drop of information are elaborated below. 

n Ad^-minte Number of Well Tm ined‘ _Pr o _ fessiona ls . 

s's s? •‘SI S.S? 

ssir£i;“ss;¥ 

degree, course offerings and/or non-credit in-service. 

Even without knowledge of who does ?Lson- 

leadership development in adult e-l^^ation. it ^s^P^^^aps j 

fr^: TdSred^ca^ioT" grj t^Le is none 

in the development of such programs. 

Lest we become fixated on 

only vehicle for leadership the Lst impor- 

doctor's degree as the only— and for that matter ^e ^ ^ 

tant— symbol of professional competence, let hasten to sugg 

that in-service education °^j^°’'”nniversities already 

viable instrument for r”"nradull eLca-^ 

operating graduate programs or o _ =pi-vices off-campus for 

tion should be encouraged to extend their sewices oft ^P 
teachers and administrators in-service. . ^'o^rlold, 

tant source of ^easonLl^and proper that divi- 

sSnt aICit%ducat!on wLre they exist in -tate departments of 

ssHf- iss - 

experiences , 

we may further ask-is it feasible that some of the 

“r3“Lss/: 

now offers an undergraduate ^^^ree^in^adult ed^ idLtified 

they should. g^udy^ how employable would a holder 

Tt XSr>rSrefL adult edScatiL L? What kinds of com- 
petent tould he tssess? Which agencies would employ him. etc. 

etc. 



Sonald R. McNeil, "The University and Adult Education," 
Adu lt Education . XIII, No. 2, p. 82. 
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Along similar lines, the question of experimental off-campus 
degree programs in adult education may be raised. Of course, ex- 
perimentation and pilot studies should precede any recommendation 
for widespread adoption of such a system. Such experimentation 
would hopefully, answer such questions as: 




Are there combinations of format and procedures, ^ (Self-study, 
correspondence, laboratory, etc.) which are as effective or more 
effective than the traditional course taking format in bringing 
about desired changes in the graduate student? Do off-campus, 
part-time students achieve as well as on-campUiS, full-time students. 

etc. 



1 ) Development of New Fast-Reacting Systems of Leadership Train- 
ing . — The full burden of resolving this question should not rest 
with those who have responsibility for leadership training. Legis- 
lators and professional educators administering federal funds must 
somehow manage to allow leadership trainers more lead time. Addi- 
tionally, however, new systems and models which have greater cap- 
acities to react quickly must be devised. 



I 2) Increasing Quality of Personnel in the Field. — ^At least part 

I of the answer to this question rests with a sound recruitment and 

I selection program. More young, highly qualified holders of the 

I bachelor's degree must be encouraged to pursue careers in adult 

I education. The question, of course, is how? First off, they ^^^^t 

I be inform.ed that career patterns in adult education do exist. At 

I least a step in this direction would be to secure necessary money to 

I publish and distribute, widely, a career brochure. 
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To be effective, however, efforts at career information bom- 
bardment must be followed by an objective means of selection. It is 
at this point that a number of unknowns appear the most significant 
of which is criteria for selection. Before we can identify the 
qualities we must select for — in addition of course, to the 
traditional qualities of mental ability, etc. we must be 
the total package of qualities that make for an effective adult 
educator. We have many intuitive notions about which qualities 
are most important, but we need precise task analysis studies to 
increase our certainty. Once knov/ledgeable about the total array 
of c[ualities, we can sort those for which we can train from those 
for which we must select. 



Program Development 

As the burgeoning field of adult education strives toward 
becoming a potent force for social good, it continues to encounter 
a number of program development problems or needs. These problem 
areas or needs are identified and discussed below. 
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1. Greater Unity and Sense of Direction . — Liveright after 
exploring tlie field of adult education in 1965 at the regiiest 
of the U. S. Office of Education, reported that, “In addition 
to the unavailability of information, the fact that there are 

no central policies or guidelines and no provisions for coopera- 
tive planning v/hich would provide some sense of direction or 
cohesion in federal activities in adult and continuing education, 
became apparent."^ He found in existence some fifty-five pro- 
grams in twenty-one different departments and agencies. More 
unity is needed at the federal level in adult education if the 
local level is to make the most' of existing federal programs. 

' I 

Apparently such lack of direction is not restricted 
solely to the Federal Government; it exists also at the opera- 
tional level in communities, counties, states and regions across 
the country. Liveright again reports, "In spite of the frag- 
mented nature of adult education today, no agency or institution 
appears to be assuming leadership in trying to develop a sense 
of direction in the field or in working toward planning and 
moving toward a rounded and comprehensive program of continuing 
education."^ It would appear that coordination and direction 
finding councils or committees similar to the community councils 
explained earlier are also needed at the state and regional level. 

2 . A Greater Commitment on the Part of Many States to the 
Concept of Free Public School Adult Education .— —Lack of commit- 
ment of some states is clearly shown by the absence of profes- 
sionals on the state department of education staffs concerned 
with general adult education. Still other states have only 
recently hired such a person to administer adult basic education 
funds from the Federal Government. This action, however, is not 
indicative of state commitment. Quite the contrary, it consti- 
tutes a reaction to a Federal commitment— a commitment which 
incidentally may q\ 3 ickly shift with the political modes of our 
Executive and Legislative branches of government. If adult edu- 
cation is in the public interest and if it can speak to the needs 
of our society, then it is indeed worthy of a sizeable and on- 
going commitment by each and every state. The value of this 
commitment is well exemplified by the State of Florida which has 
been organized at the state and county level to do public school 
adult education for a number of years. Its support of adult 
education is secure in that it was made a part of the minimum 
foundation program. When the opportunity for Federal Adult Basic 
Education money came along, Florida was ready. In fact^ taking 
advantage of such an opportunity was a matter of simply expanding 



7a. a. Liveright, "Some Observations on the Status of 
Adult Education in the U. S. Today," Adult Education , XVI, No. 4, 
p. 240. 

%bid ., p. 242. 
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what already existed and will continue to exist with or with- 
out aid from the Federal Government. 

3 . A Continuous and Reliable Data Collection System . --An 
on-going, systematic procedure for collecting data concerning 
the scope and nature of activities of the varipus agencies of 
adult education is sorely needed. Such data are necessary if 
effective planning is to take place and if we are ever, to be 
understood by the general public and by those whose support we 
seek. The multi- institutional ity and program diversity which 
typify adult education makes the job of securing comparable 
data extremely difficult. The terminology and descriptive units 
included must be general enough so all can find meaning in them, 
yet not so general as to be meaningless as indices of nature and 
scope. About the only current and reliable data about adult edu- 
cation programs, participation and activities has been gathered 
through the college registrars by the joint AUEC and EUEA Com- 
mittee on Minimum Data and Definitions. 

4. Broader and More Balanced Programs by Public Agencies of 
Adult Education . — ^Adult education programming by public agencies 
whether public schools, junior colleges or universities, has 
typically been narrow. Education for vocational, occupational 
and professional competence are still emphasized at the freguent 
exclusion of such important program areas as education for family 
and personal responsibility and education for civic and social 
responsibility. More recently, concern has been expressed about what 
appears to be an over identification of adult education with fund- 
amental or basic education. The program emphasis changes from 
agency to agency and from time to time, but they remain restrictive. 
Few communities exhibit the breadth of adult education programming 
which would suggest that they are concerned with all the educational 
needs of all their members. 

There are a number of very practical reasons why ^ agencies 
(alone or collectively) have tended to be somewhat restrictive in 
their programming. Many of these reasons, however, can ultimately 
be laid to rest on the doorstep of inadequate financing. Pitchell, 
for instance, suggests that "the pay-as-you-go philosophy which has 
prevailed in continuing education for so long, has inevitably led 
to curriculum emphasis on popular, 'bread-and-butter* courses for 
clientele who could afford to pay for them. " 



^Robert J. Pitchell, "A Survey of the Current Situation 
in Higher Adult Education in the United States s Research, Prob 
lems and Issues." (Mimeographed.) 
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similarly/ Carey in his study of universities and colleges/ 
found that divisions of adult education v;hich vjere regarded as 
either break-even or money-making organizations v/ere generally 
those with limited offerings. In such divisions, little 
mentation was apparent and emphasis was ^ 

tional course offerings. Finally, divisions which Y®""® 
to make up deficits in their own programs, us,e surplus as they saw 
f?t! ^d Lintain some "risk" capital were also the more active 

divisions. ‘ 

other factors that appear to be 
ive progrcim phenomena and which appear to funnel thro g 
question include: 

1) large portion of part-time employees in the field whose 
primary interesis lie elsewhere, 2) marginal, low 
tion of adult education in institutions designed prima ^ ^ 

functions other than adult education, 3) lack of imagination, and 
daring on the part of adult education administration and pro- 
gram planners, 4) limited number of inter- 

established especially for adult education, and limited inter 
est and commitment on the part of educators and politicians 
the local and state level. 

So long as conditions outlined above prevail, adult ®du- 
cation will not be able to speak to the problems of 
society with anywhere near the force of which it is potentially 
capable. This point is clearly made by Pitchell whose comments 

are paraphrased below. 

To the extent that state and Federal governments shift 
to a policy of adequately providing continuing education pro- 
grams to alleviate social maladies and to provide 
opportunities to those who cannot afford to pay for theiji, pro 
gram will inevitably expand. 

To the extent that new groups, such as women, alumni, 
and labor unions, develop vital interests in lifelong earning 
and have the resources to pay for them, programs will adjust to 

accommodate them. 

To the extent that community problems multiply at local 
and state levels, the outreach of adult education agencies will 
become greater. 



James T. Carey, Forms and Forces in University Adul_t 
Education (Brookline, Mass.: CSLEA, 1961). 
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To the extent that leisure time increases for the average 
citizen, program emphasis on avocations, arts, and human rela- 
tions will be essential. 

To the extent that v/e expand into the field of interna- 
tional education, special offerings, similar to the Peace Corps 
training programs, will have to be designed. 

To the exrent that skills of businessmen, scientists, 
and professional persons continue to become bl>solescent due to 
technological advances and an increasingly complex environment, 
existing programs must be altered and new ones established. 

Some adult education agencies are on their way toward 
developing the program breadth indicated above while others are 
still struggling with the lack of administrative support, inade- 
quate financial base, etc. 

5. Concern Over an Ever Growing Involvement of Profit- 
Making Organizations .—There can be little doubt that the involve- 
ment of profit making organizations in adult education, beyond 
the manufacture of materials and equipment or in-service training 
for their own employees, is increasing. Examples of organizations 
so involved are Xerox, Time, General Electric, Raytheon, 

R.C.A., C.B.S., Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, Litton, I.T.T., 
Lear Siegler and Westinghouse . Pitchell reports that, "The full 
range of each company* s activities has not been compiled (per- 
haps a study should be designed to do this) , but at least one 
company manufactures equipment and materials, programs instruc- 
tion, develops curricula, manages educational programs, carries 
out research, operates a school, and recruits and counsels 
students . " 12 

The issues involved in this trend have been made quite 
clear in still another statement in Pitchell *s report: "It is 

obviously too early to ask whether the educational establis^ent 

(v/ith their limited risk capital and funding arrangements) can 

survive the competition of corporate grants. But it may not be 
too early to ask whether public funds should be used to support 
the educational programs of profit-making enteirprises when the 
same companies control the profitable manufacturing of educational 
materials and equipment ^ and are fully financed (including pro- 
fits) from public sources for "unprofitable" instructional pro- 
grams. This raises questions not only about the ultimate cost 
to the taxpayer but also whether an organization whose primary 
function is to make profits for stockholders, which is respon- 
sible only to its stockholders and which controls within that 



^^Pitchell, p. 16. 

^ ^Pitchell, p. 32. 

^^Statement with parenthesis is not Pitchel3.*s. 



framework tlie production of educational materials, research, 
evaluation, instruction, and counseling, is in the best interest 
Gf education in this country. 

The educational programming competition which has emerged 
between orof it making and non-profit making institutions of our 
society might encourage both to, produce better products, but we 
must examine the question further before v/e teach such an easy 
conclusion. Little systematic data has been compiled concerning 
the specific extent and nature of the competition— and inore im- 
portantly the effect it is having on non-profit adult education 
agencies and the quality of the overall adult education enter- 
prise. One might hypothesize here that the extensiveness of the 
capital resources of many of tTie corporate giants entering ^ the 
educational market place makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for non-profit or small entrepreneurial organizations to compete. 

6 . Relatj.onships Between National, State and L ocal Agencies. 

federal programs continue to increase so do our concerns 

with overlapping, duplication, coordination, consolidation and 
decentralization. Who shall be responsible for labor education 
programs — the Department of Labor or the Office of Education? 

Who shall be res^nsible for an agricultural migratory labor 
education program — the Office of Education or the Departments 
of L^or or AgricuS^rture? 

Once again, Pitchell has identified the issues involved 
in a struggle for an effective and efficient relationship be- 
tween the national, state and local components of the adult educa- 
tion system. They are as follows: 

1) Detailed national program planning vs. broad program 
guidelines. 

2) Broad national programs vs. local program needs. 

3) General agency grants vs. individual project requests. 

4) Fund allocations through state governmental agencies vs. 
direct grants to operating institutions. 

5) Fund allocations through local umbrella organizations vs. 
direct grants to operating institutions. 

Program design, fund allocations, and supervision through 
regional Federal offices vs. direct responsibility from 
Washington . 



^^Pitchell, p. 33 
^^Pitchell, p. 6. 
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Studies are urgently needed to 

;LS“SLSS:SS.'5£t“S.'?S.*SS^^^^ 

Federally funded programs of all sorts. 

fl«l »aS Srh«aiw."Sf“Su5 2JS[Sng.i Lj.a.raMp 

them as they formulate their polxcies ana plan their programs 



action . 
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